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AGRICULTURAL. 


AN ADDRESS. 
Delivered before an -igriculiural Meeting at Plessis, 
Jefferson county, NG. Fe 
1838. By Jostau T. Marsuatt. 


on the 26th Seplember, 


(Concluded.) 
Let us now turn our attention. for a moment to 
the Political Dignity of this class. 


By this T have no allusion to any party divisions. | 


Politics are one thing, party is another; te same 


as is the fact that religion is one thing and sectari- | 


anisin another. 
portance in perpetuating the welfare anil independence 
of our nation. This is a theme on which I should | 
delight to linger and expatiate for hours. 
of patriotism or humanity can contemplate it with- 
out feelings of intense interest It is a_ theine 
worthy the pulpit and the Senate, the fireside and 


No man 


the forum, and should enter into the teachings of 


our schools 


The history of the world teaches us this lesson: 

-that with wise laws, good morals, and simplicity 
of living among the mass of the people, a nation 
may not only rise to power and happiness, but very 
long enjoy these blessings. And the same teacher 
shows us that a nation’s foundations are sapped 
when a departure is made from these principles. 
Let the laws be trenched upon in any degree, or 
the morals of the many be adulterated, or extrava- 
gance of living among them take the place of sim- 
plicity, and an inroad is made 
happiness and strength. In high places, as among 
the very wealthy, these evils may exist, and 
no permanent injury to the State, for the reason 
that the number of such persons bears an exceed- 
ingly stall proportion to the great body. But let 
the evil leaven spread itself into the mass, and ruin 
must inevitably Look, for a moment, at 
Persia, led on by Cyrus to the conquest of empires. 
See her victorious banners floating throughout Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Babylon, and Assyria. Fora time she 
was mistress of the world. And why was this ? 
Because of all the then existing nations she alone 


upon the general 


work 


ensue, 


had a population whose strength lay in the com- 


parative purity of their morals, and their sobriety | j 


From the earliest boyhood to manhood, 
allowed no food but 
drink but the limpid water that 


of living. 
her youth 
cresses, and no 
gurgled from the rock. Their schools were 
of virtue. The ear of the king was open to the 
meanest of his subjects. All might enter their 
complaints to him, and be sure of redress. The 
spirit of equal rights was there, though under the 
form of a monarchy. The subject, the meanest 
subject, might also advise the monarch; but lest 
the thousand i} quacks that then, as now, 
infested the community, might consume that time 
in compounding nostrums which should be spent 
at the plough, the adviser was caused to stand 
upon a wedge of gold when offering his advice. 
If his counsel! promoted the general good, the 


were bread and 


those 


politic 


In my proposition [ inean ihetr im- | 
pro, 


wedge of gold was his reward ; if it did not, he 


‘received a public whipping. 
frugal, temperate 


minded, yeomanry, that 


conquest But 


) Simple 
bold career of 
} 


, 
devrees, the 


nation went on ina 
silently, and 
became corrupted. 


1 by imperceptible mass 
The iron stre noth of het peo 


imbecility, and 


ple was sapped ; want of courage 
consequent upon luxurious living, took the place of 
firm and manly daring, and before a handful of 
Greeks she fell to rise no more. 

Thus it was, in 
that Confederation of 
political 


So long as her 


turn, with Republican Greece, 


Independent States, whose 
organization was so nearly like our own. 
people cherished the hx mely virtues 
to which I allude », she stood, the glory oft toe aside 
Agriculture. But the canker- 


worm of luxury went to its silent work, and what 


}in Arms, in Arts, in 


the combined powers of antagonist nations could 


| not do, it effected; and Greece sank like lead amid 
the waters of the past. She to live, it 


| that per- 


has a name 
is true, but she is dead—twice dead in : 
tains to national greatness ! 

But time would the thousand 
proofs of the position under notice which come up 
from the of the past. Alas! 
for that nation, however powerful and seemingly 
prosperous she may now be, which has not a virtu- 
ous yeomanry 

‘There is in this country especial need that we 
be guarded on this point. The ease 
our citizens can obiain the means of luxury, and 
the great multiplication of cities and villages, 
which are congenial! to its development, give ad- 


fail to enumerate 


melancho.y history 


with which 


ditional weight to our proposition, These conside- 
cricultural 


re al 


rations give political dignity to the a 
class; for their homes are generally th 
simplicity, frugality, and morality, 
tinue such, and the el 
will never be wanting, 


ode of 
Let them con- 
“ments of national perpetnity 
There will be some, in- 
deed many, in our cities and larger commucities, 
of those who will spend their health and 
riotous 





wealth in 
living; but comparatively speaking, these 
are few, and of no important consideration. ‘They are 
Jungt, or eschars, upon the great body 
not to 
if the 


, Which, though 
be desired, are not to prove vitally injurious 


mass 


remain pure. Hence, agriculturists, 
| you are the leaven which shall keep wholesome the 
ump. 

A second feature of your political importance is | 
found in the comparatively equal distribution of pro- 
| perty among you. ‘The 

stitution is, that all 
Our theory is, that no distinction of privileges 
should be known 
proportion as this 


great principle of our Con- 


men are essentially equal. 


or tolerated. And in precise 


sentiment is recognized and ap- | 


plied in a community, is true Republicanism exis- | 
tent. Ali admit the theory to be a beautiful one, | 
and the mind cannot conceive of a propo- | 
sition so perfect and desirable as is implied in its | 
true spirit and scope. It is the perfection of hu- 
man government; and itis given the citizens of 
this Republic to work out the great problem, wheth- 
er it be susceptible of application to mankind.— 


poutical 


| The proposition is admitted by a!] men, everywhere, 


Thus sustained by a} 


| to prove that intelligent men ca 


With nice 


| to be true in the abstract. The crowned and mitred 
heads of Europe admit this, but they say it cannot 
work in the detail. They forget that whatever is 
lovely in the abstract, must 
necessarily be so in the practical application. They 


-nnot long govern 


| 


wise, and just, and 


ssuimne it to be a fact that men ce 


themselves by laws of their own making, and ex- 
But it is 


in this nation, 


ecutive officers of their own choosing. 


for the members of your profession 
n carry on an efli- 

that of all modes 
ours is the most desirable. Re- 
[ pray you, that the stake is one of ama- 
the result of American lib- 
and tenants, and 
urope, and perhaps of Asia too. 
You have in heeping, it may be, the political rights 
As suc- 
ss or defeat shall attend our experiment will they 
be freemen or serfs. 


cient and just government; and 
of national ‘rule 
member, 
zing magnitude. On 
erty depends that of the serfs, 
- 


peasants of all 


of millions upon millions beyond the sea. 


In the comparatively equal distribution of property 


most momentous conside- 
ration connected wath this point. 


among farmers, I see a 
The corner stone 
of the Orders of Evropean aristocracy is the mo- 
nopoly of the soil. On this it rests as on an ada- 
mantine Let the same land which is held 
by the nobility be parcelled out into small fee- 
simples, and Jet the tillers of the soil become free- 
instead of tenants, and the privileged 
Orders must stand be- 
It is obvious that the Great 
Proprietor of the universe desires that men should 
not only enjoy essential equality in outward good, 


base, 


holders, 
tomorrow come down and 
side their neighbors. 


but that the soil should be sacred to common use. 
Hence the Mosaic 
economy and the Jubilee provision, which were de- 


distribution of land under the 


signed to prevent the soil from passing into the 
It was the marked intention 
blish, and keep up, an independent yeomanry. 
Upon this depended the strength of the J 


tion. ‘This was their 


hands of monoplists 
to esta 
Jewish na- 
sheet-anchor; and so long 
spirit, as well as in its 
were the happiest, most healthy 


as it was regarded in ‘ts 


letier, that people 


the best clothed end fed, of any on earth. They 
had little need of commerce, for their wants were 
simple and provided for from their own beautiful 


vineyards, and olive-groves, andfolds. They lived 
nation of agriculiurists, 
namely; the Divine wish 


that mankind should enjoy essential equality in out- 


in harmony and peace, a 


To this weneral doctrine, 
ward rood , the Ni \ Testament seems to add its 
seal ; if not in its letter, in its spirit. It does not, 
t is true, give special enactments on this point, as 

But be it remembered, that this is in 
with the which distin- 
euishes the letter from the former dispensation. 
The Old Code 
and technical 


i 
did the Old 
accordance general! plan 
wes minute and detailed, specifying 


accuracy, the precepts and 


their correspondent penalties. The New Cude 
Se oa ee . 

marked down in letters of ving light, certain 

rreat principles; and as if aware of the increased 


fucilities which were soon thereafter to be enjoyed 
world for diffusing knowledge, 


icting sentime: ts, it made 


by the and for test- 


these the rule 


—— 
ing con 
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of action on all points, Hence the absence of 
those minute specifications of precept relative to 
the conduct of mankind.- A mighty gain acerued 
to man in this ex¢hange. Ie was like the ancient 
mariner, who, becoming possessed of the magnetic 
influence, no longer needs his promontories, his 
capes, his various land-marks, to guide him over 
the sea. Yet not less clearly than the Old Testa- 
ment do we find it in the New, that man’s essential 
equality with his fellow man is the desire of the 
Creator. ‘To this it may be added, that all correct 
views of parental impartiality offer their corrobora- 
tion. 
language, that in the multiplication of the number 
of independent freeholders lies an element of this 
equality, we may conclude that it is the Divine 
wish that they be increased, Distant, far distant, 
be the day, when the welfare of our beloved coun- 


try shall be confided to a few who shall own the} 


il, while those who till it should be but tenants. 
And when I see the agriculturist of moderate means 
coming forward, and entering into fee-simple pos- 
session of the acres he cultivates, I rejoice in hope 
for the perpetuity of Free Institutions, 

In_ the development which this occupation gives 
to the bodily powers, may be found no unimportant 
element of its dignity. 

The continuous use of the various acricultura! | 
implements, and the necessary exposure to .the 
weather, give energy and pliancy to the muscular 
system, far more effectually than did the ancient 
Gymnasia to the Athenian youth. It is a noble 
object to raise up a nation of manly men, capable 
not only of subduing the wilderness, but of de- 
fending our firesides and homes. It is no small 
consideration in the comparative merits of a given 
pursuit, to know its general effects on the bodily 
powers. Perhaps the greatest evil that grows out 
of the Factory system of Great Britain is its obvi- 
ous and acknowledged tendency to deteriorate the 
operatives engaged in it, corporeally considered. 
Sooner or later this truth will flash ont upen the 
public mind there, with intense interest. It is be- 


And if history tells us, with unequivocal | 


and then an individual is to be seen, whose frail 
tabernacle seems just crumbling into a thousand 
fraoments, while his mental energies are vigorous, 
and his passions calm and subdued. But these are 
triumphs over nature ; the subjection of the animal 
to the spiritual man. ‘Thus reasoning, | affinn that 
the topic under notice is not among the minor bene- 
fits that are the result of the agricultural oecupa- 
tion. To my mind, it is a strange infatuation that 
leads us to seek the improvement of the various 
‘orders of the lower animals, not 
| that department of life which tends to the corporeal 
improvement of man. In the strong-armed yeo- 
manry of our nation, and in their capacity for bed- 
lily endurance, we have a pledge of safety and de- 
| fence, 

The Moral and Intellectual tendency of this Pur- 
suit stamps it with dignity. 


while we honor 


From the light of reason and Revelation we may 


man upon earth is simply as preparatory to other 
states of being. We also perceive that our stay 
here is limited to a few years. ‘Today we mingle 
with the busy multitude ; tomorrow the places that 
now know us, know no more, But the most inter- 
esting consideration is, that our characters are re- 
ceiving the elements of their future existence, be 
these good or bad. Although death will bring a 
change upon our corporeal organization, we have 
no reason to suppose it will upon cur moral and 
spiritual. By this Ido not wish to refer to any 
controverted theological point, but simply to note a 
fact which seems in accordance with sound philo- 
sophy. Indeed, we often {nd an honest monitor 
within, that whispers to us that we are all,—the 


oldest and the younvest—in the very childhood of 


our being. And when in the process of time we 
shall pass away from this lower world to the next, 
in the series of progressive development, we shall 
find that we in truth “knew but in part.” We 
shall wonder at our exceeding ignorance while we 
were here. Happy for us, if now we lay this to 
heart ; and irrespective of creeds or sects, examine 





lieved that the amount of disease in that nation at the moral relations we bear to our Creator, and to 


this day, bears a greater proportion to the popula- 
tion than it has at any former period of her history ; 
while at the same time the science of living and | 
the medical art, have been on the advance, — 
is, beyond question true, of those diseases which | 


} 
| 
} 
| 


our fellow men. Remember that I am advoeating 
no particular system of religious belief. This is 
not an occasion for such a course, 1 am only de- 


} a . > 
This | Sirous that we now take a general view of our 


relations to a Tfigher being. To my mind, the 


follow in the train of in-door pursuits and seden- noblest form of manis that in which the individual 
| 


tary life. 
This point is worthy of further notice, unimpor- | 
tant as it may seem. 


| fulfils every relation of life with cali and humble | growth. 


propriety,and at the same time intelligently examines 


For who does not know of! his higher hopes, and performs his more exalted | immutable. 


the wonderful intimacy that exists between the | duties. 


mind and the body. Let the latter be healthy and | 
well developed, anil, generally speaking, the judg | 


ment of the individual is good; his reason clear;| school, as | conceive, man may learn the noblest of | evident. 
In time of} moral lessons, and may hold peculiarly near con- 


his temper calm; his courage firm. 
alarm, of war, of sudden extremity, they are the | 
men most to be depended upon. 


And herein may be perceived an element of the 
Dignity of the Agricultural Occupation. In this 


verse with his Maker. Every day is teaching him 


Look in upon the | faitth—that King of virtues. When he casts abroad | sell, or possess, is the product of this law. 


unequivocally decide that the temporary sojourn of 


never come, the promise is relied on, and the Agri- 
culturist waits, not in hope, but in certainty. Yes, 
my friends, all among this listening group who 
shal! live through the few months before us, will 
see the sun return again to make us glad by his 
warmth and splendor, Yonder forest shall again 
/put on its green vestments; yonder fields shall 
| waye with grain ; the children shall ramble in your 
woods and pick the wild flower andthe berry. Oh 
yes, He that holds the planets in their course hath 
promised, and it shall stand fast! Indeed, all the 
|operations of husbandry tend to teach the farmer 
| faith and confidence in the Divine !eing. 

| It is the school of Patience too. This trait is a 
cardinal element of a well adjusted character: and 
| that pursuit which shall the best develope it, has a 


[marked feature of excellence. The tendency of 


this age, indeed, of al] ages, is to try to precipitate 
jresults. By this I mean that man is in a hurry to 
laccomplish his ends. This leads to feverish am- 
bition ; to greedy speculation; to hazardous exper- 
l|iments ; to restlessness and anxiety ; all unfriendly 
| to the higher virtues. That patience is a noble 
lelement of the moral constitution, scarcely need 
| be asserted. We instinctively honor the man who 
| lays down his plan of action and patiently pursues 
it to theend. It is to be adu.ired in the higl.est 
and the lowest ? in the man who sits at the helm of 
State, pursuing amid obloquy and reproach, the 


patient mother who sits day by day, and night by 
night, watching the dying child. To my view, this 
topic deserves more than a cursory To 
educate man to be patient, seems to be a leading 
design of the Creator. Hence it is that no desi- 
rable results appear to be extemporaneous, The 
man must first be a child, and pass through a long 
course of corporeal and mental development.— 
The rich harvest-field, waving with golden grain, 
must undergo a long and laborious culture. It 
must be cleared, sown, reaped,—the rain, the sun, 
and the fertilizing dew must by turns pass upon it 
before the desired result can come, and the hus- 
bandman can bear it to his garner, shouting “ har- 
vest home.” That tree laden with fruit has been 
| many, many, years in reaching the period in which 
|it gives its juicy reward to the hand that placed 
|the tiny seed within the ground. The raft of tim- 
ber which floats down yonder river, to be made into 
ships and houses, is the product of a century's 
Indeed, all things are the result of slow 
progression. It is a law, divinely established, and 
And that occupation whose tendency 
lis to bring the mind into harmony and beat with 
this great principle, is pre-eminently desirable. 
| That this is necessarily the case in your pursuits is 

I know not a single desirable end attain- 
|able in it, but there must first be a comparatively 
|long preparation. All that you eat, or wear, or 
In all 


glance. 





plan he deems for his ceuntry’s good, and in the, 





family circle of such a person. The ruddy hue of the seed and buries #veneath whe ground, and sees | your work this trait is constantly finding develop- 
health—a color more beautiful than art can supply | it die there, what is it but faith and contidence in| ment. Let our country and our times be the scene 
—mantles the cheek of his children. His offspring the Great ‘Unseen that bids him wait in hope that | and era of great trials, straits and difficulties, and 
are inheritors of a vigorous constitution, a legacy | there shail come up thence the tender blade, the in the patient endurance of men thus trained, we 
more to be desired than rubies, and which no wealth | ear, the full grain in the ear ? What but faith and | find a pledge that all which foresight and perse- 
can buy. On the other hand, let the body be puny, confidence can whisper encouragement to him | verance can accomplish will be done. Our national 
of soft and yielding muscle, incapable of energetic | when, as now the cold blasta of Autumn sweep | character is impulsive and ardent. It is this which 
movement, and how intimately oes the mind sym- o’er the earth, and strip the trees of their beauti-| leads to over-speculation, and periodical commer 
pathise! It lacks decision, forecast, patient endu- | ful robes of green, and seals up the ground, the! cial embarrassment ; and it is a pleasing reflection 


rance, and calmness in moments of alarm. The | brook, the river? Ah, he knows that the time for | that in the class of men I now address, a bulwarl 


passions are easily excited, and the poor man suffers | the singing of birds shall come; that seed-time | of patience is thrown up to restrain its turbulence. 
And though winter may long linger | By these remarks, I find no fault with our national 
It is the patient enterprise girding 


worse than a thonsand deaths. 
there are exceptions to this general remark. 


Iam aware that | shall not fail. | 


Now | in the lap of Spring, and it seem that summer would ‘ardor. No. 
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our teritory with canals and railroads, and leading 
on the genius of civilization to a home on the 
Rocky Mountains. I only wish to rejoice that a 
balance wheel to this spirit is somewhere to be 
found, 

Industry, frugality, temperance, being necessary 
to the worldly success of the farmer, are found to 
thrive in this society. 
these better rewarded, and in none is the penalty 


In no other department are 


of a departure from them so certain. “The soul 
of the slueward desireth, and hath nothing”—*«“ The 
sluggard will not plough, therefore shall he beg in 


harvest’’—are truths as applicable to the husband- 


mun now as they were when the royal preacher 
pronounced them. 

In other particulars under this general head, 
Agriculture will bear a triumphant comparison with 
other secular callings. I do not include the cleri- 
cal profession for that may be termed a sacred one. | 
Look at that of the law for a moment. In its 
practice there is a necessary liability to high ex- 
citement of the passions. The fact that‘its field of | 
labor is that of disputed points, and that a valuable 
consideration is at stake, and that there is uncer- 
tainty as to the issue, makes it a profession which 
addresses itself to all that is excitable 
ture, 
t's excited in its practice, but that they are exe 
ceedingly liable to be so is elear. Still, that pro- 
fession has its features of interest. <A noble 
beyond his own gain, and en- 


in our na- | 
Ido not say that its members are always 


law- 
yer, one who looks 
deavors, with candor and honesty, to adjust rather 
than to make wider the difficulties among men, is 
a noble uiember of community. But though such | 
men are to be found, my general proposition, that | 
the Jegal profession is an exciting one, is true. 


The merchant, too, occupies a station ia which | 
he suffers from some of the tendencies alluded to. | 
Hlis gains are measurably uncertain. He cannot | 
generally calculate with certainty upon results. | 
The produce in which he deals may rise or fall ;| 
the goods upon his shelves may be more in quantity 
than the demand ; and he cannot always rely upon 
This latter 
contingency seriously affects him; for at times he 


prompt payment from his customers. 


may see bankruptcy staring him in the face, as a 
consequence. But allowing that no extreme result 
like this occur, the very uncertainty consequent 
upon ever varying markets tends to a feverish state 
of mind, to which the man of the soil may be a 
stranger. 

So with the medical man. 
bond-slave, noble and phiianthropic as is his intrin- 
By night, by day, in fair 


Ife is the community’s 


sic position in society. 
weather and in foul, he must ride upon his often 
ill-requited errand of good. And rarely indeed 
can he caleulate with certainty upon a specific in 
The contingencies of his 


maturing of the 


come from his services. 
profession are not friendly to the 
calm and patient sentiments, as compared with that | 
of the husbandman. 

A passing remark may be thrown in as regards 
the intellectual advantages of the agricultural oc- 
cupation. The condition and habits of life of the 
farmer, lead him to reason as do al! true philoso- 
phers, namely, from facts. Ile comes not in con-* 
tact with the hair-splitters of the schools. He 
instinctively reasons from cause to effect, and back- | 
ward from effect to cause ;—-the only true logic, by 
the way, that is abroad ; a logic which is oftener | 
found by the farmer’s fireside than in the temples | 


They are not men of the copia ver. | 


| 
‘ 


of Aquinas. 
borum, it is true, their mind being busy with truth, 


| inust 


jinto the 


}same process is going on all around. 


rather than with its philological garb. The farmer | 
sees in his department of labor a thousand things | 
which he cannot understand, and it thus becomes 
a habit with him to spend but little time in agita- 
ting subtle points. He is content with 


obvious importance, and 


pursuing 
inquiries on matters of 
on which success will attend the reasoning of manly | 
common sense. Hence lis mind is in a healthy 
tone: and on inatters of commo. concernment, as } 
at the ballot box, or on the jury, and in the various 
social relations, his judgment is to be relied on. I 
have mingled much with men of every condition 
in all countries, and have a hundred times declared | 
that if iny all were at stake I would rather call to 
the jury twelve independent farmers than any 
twelve men from the other occupations. I believe 
they are the most accustomed to calin, sober, and 
intelligent thinking. 

The remarks I have made apply with much pro- 


priety to the first settlers of a country. Of this} 


{class a large majority of this audience is composed. 


The first settler is the pioneer of civilization. He 
Without his 
hardy energy, and his willingness to undergo the 


go in advance of all others. 
peculiar privations attendant upon the clearing of 
anew country, but little land would be possessed 
by man; and the human family would be crowded 
narrow neichborhood of the sea-coast. 
Once our whole vast territory was a sulitary wilder- 
The wild Indian roamed the forest, and 
gathered a precarious living by the toils of the 
chase. noble rivers, these nobler 
were solitary. No keel, save that of the bark ca- 
noe, marked its pathway upon them; no voice save 


ness. 


These lakes, 


the wild fowl’s, and the war-whoop, woke the long 
and dead silence. But the pioneer settler pressed 
his way hither, and before his axe, and his nerved 
arm, the wilderness fell, and beauty and comfort 
followed in his train. And now while I speak, the 
He who 


shall come after us, and shall pass through this 


| territory a few years hence, shall find these rough 


Yes, to you 


land all owe a 


and stump-filled tields like a garden. 
who are engaged in clearing the 

debt. 
hour of summer twilight, and see the pillar of blue 


And when [ ride along at the calm and still 


smoke rising up from the half-cleared field of the 
pioneer, I involuntari'ly exclaim, how much more 
desirable are such monumerts of praise than are 
the mausoleums, and pagodas, and sculptured mar- | 
bles which stand in the Old World in commemora- 
tion of the warrior’s prowess or the tyrant’s reign. 
Truly these are the “men of the iron-nerve.” 
(To he continued.) 


Tue Poraro.—tThe climate and soil of Maine, 
like Nova Scotia, and British 
north, seems peculiarly adapted to that mealy es- 
culent root, the potato, so indispensable to the table 
and so excellent a substitute for bread. In fact, 
there is nothing that can supply its place, and it is 
itself a great nutrimental element of life—as we 
see in the ruddy Irish people, who live on this 
wholesome food, and butter-milk, scarcely less un- 
tritive and healthy. The people of Ireland, after 
all we hear of starvation, pever veed complain of 
that, nor would they, while they can have their cow 
and their potato patch, whether the luxury of the 
knowing little pig is superadded or not to give a 
gusto to their repast. 

Maine potatoes, from the immense quantities ex- 
ported this year from the soil of their lake and 


other provinces, 


ltribe that 


South, seem to threaten to 
of the Irish, Nova 
qualities are improved to the 


river borders, and sent 
take the lead even Scotia, and 


Lancashim. If the 


degree the soil avd climate admit, Maine has a 
inne of gold in reserve, surpassing her timber lands. 


She is now for the flour she was 


idebted to the South for last year. 


retting a return 
It is a doubt 
in our minds whether a luscious mealy potato is not 
full as wholesome as bread, though not having as 
mach nutriment—we mean bread such as is gene- 
rally baked for us, often doughy and indigestible, 
1s well as sour and adulterated. Certainly, the 
West Indians are idolatrous worshippers of Ire- 
with all the yams, 


land’s vegetable jewel—and 
sweet potatoes, bread fruit, &ec. of the 


farinaceous 
daily garnish their sumptuous tables, 
each in itself excellent in its way, they cannot 
live without the potato of the North, which is gen- 
erally ten times more valuable there than the orange, 
the pine, &c. that It is con- 
sidered as the peach is deemed by us, and is to 
food in general what that is to the dessert. Long 
live the Potato !—.V. Y. Star. 


we prize so much, 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
ExaiBition or Fruits 
Saturday, Jan. 5, 1839. 
Pears.—A large and beautiful fruit, oblong and 
somewhat truncated in form, of a yellow color and 
for dessert, but must 
prove fine for baking, by George Brown, Esq. of 


breaking — tolerable only 


Beverly. 


“Ipples.—Chandler «yple, by Mr Grosvenor, a 
first rate red winter fruit. 

A large red fruit of fine flavor and very beauti- 
ful; much resembling the Baldwin; by John Prince, 
Esq. of Roxbury. 

For the Committee, 


WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 


Saturday, Jan. 12, 1839, 

EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

Mr William E. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, 

Cambridge, presented a seedling Camellia japon- 

ica variety, for which the specific of convoluta was 

A flower of mach merit, and the foli- 
age large and very beautiful. 

For the Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


suggested. 


In feeding horses with grain, the proper quan- 
tity of the respective kinds is rezulated by weight, 
for in this proportion are the different kinds con- 
sidered nutritious. As for example, we give to a 
horse per day, half a bushel of oats, the weight of 
which is 17 lbs., and if we wish to change to oth- 
er grain, as barley, rye, or Indian corn, the same 
weight will suffice: and as these grains are much 
heavier than oats, a proportionate less quantity 
] Another rule, deemed 
that whenever heavier grain is 


by measure, will suffice. 


important, is this 


substituted for oats, a quantity of fine cut straw 


should be added, as a substitute for the husk of 


the oats. 


he “al 
the gram. 


A Cuuck.e.—We learn from the Pickwick pa- 
pers, that when a man bleeds inwardly, it is a dan- 
gerous thing for himself—but when he laughs in- 
wardly, it bodes no good to other people. 


This induces a more perfect digestion of 
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(for ihe New England Farmer.) 
CAPIAUMONT AND FREDERIC DE WUR- 
TEVBERG. 

I have perused with much attention, the remarks 
of Mr Lowell, i your valuable journal of the 7th 
Nov. last; but my anwer has been thus far de- 
ferred, owing to my recent journey and long absence 
at the south. 

Hitherto it seems to have been a point, adinitted 
on all sides, and as I believe doubted by none in 
this country, that the fruit which was sent by Mr 
Knight, as the Capiaumont, wes one and the same 
fruit, as that of the same name which is figured 
and described as the Capiaumont, in the Pomologi- 
cal Magazine ; and that both were one and identi- 
eal. Latterly, however, having considered the 
subject more attentively, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that those two fruits are distinct and sepa- 
rate, and thus far I now fully agree with Mr Lowell, 


that the fruit which is there fieured and described | 
in that publication is in reality the true Beurre! 


Capiaumont. Were then, I must now freely and 


candidly admit that Mr Lowell must be right. But! 
that this fruit is not identical, as has been hereto- | 
fure believed by some, with that Capiaumont which | 


was sent by Mr Knight to Mr Lowell in 1525, is 
what I shall now attempt to prove. Also, that the 
Capiaumont of Mr Knight, which was thus sent 
hither by him with the wrong name, is in reality 
snone other than the true “ Prederic de Wurtemberg” 
of Van Mons, and that this, and no other, is its 
pnily true and proper name, 

Ist. The Capiaumont of the Pomological Maga- 


zine 1s figured and described as a “middle sized | 


jfrwit”—its height 31-4 inches by about 2 1-2 
anches in breadth. The Chevalier Parmentier, in 
hhis list of fruits, to which Mr Lowell has referred, 
hhas also described it as a fruit of “middle size”— 
so also has Mr Thomson, in his Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the fruits grown in the garden of the Lon- 
don Hort. Society. Both those writers, have classed 
this fruit with the Citron des Carmes, Beurre Crap- 
paur, St Ghislain, Sucre Vert, Siisse, &c. all whieli 
are designated by them as fruits of “ middle size.” 
While each, and all of those authorities concur in 
describing the Jargonelle (of the English) and Fas- 





of yellow color and strong——its color much resem- 
bling that of the Williains Bonchretien, or Bartlett. 
The leaves expanded, vot recurved; their color 


: ) . . . . »/ 
corresponding with the basis of the fruit—and of | 


the wood, is also yellow, which color they retain 


with but little change, till they fall in autumn. | 


But, eccording to the colored engiaving in the 
Pomological Magazine, the wood of the true Capi- 
aumont is dark crimson brown, and is thus described 
in that work —* Wood clear reddish brown, sprin- 
kled with white spots.” But this description does 


not apply to the wood of the tree sent by Mr Knight. 


_ The leaves also appear to differ as much from those 


of the Capiaumont of Mr Knight as does the wood, 

and are there described as follows—* Leaves ob- 
; 

long, narrow, much folded and recurved.” 


In the year 182%, or spring of 1829, I received 


specimen trees of the Capiaumont from Messrs. 
Prince & Sons, which they had obtained froin the 
most correct sources known to them in Europe— 
|the wood brownish red, or dark brownish crimson, 


In the 
next year [ sent to them again, and received trees 


scription in the Pomological Magazine. 


;of appearance similar, from this same source, as 
jdid Mr Manning in thé previous years, These 
| 

| became fully convinced that great error existed 
| Somew here, either in regard to these specimen trees 
lreceived of Messrs Prince, or in the tree which 
| was sent by Mr Knight. To satisfy ourselves 
11835, we sent direct to Mr Thomson, of the gar- 
|den of the London Horticultural Society for scions 
of the true Capiaumont ; at the same time we also 
;sent to Dr Van Mons, for scions of this same fruit. 
These we received from both sources, and all con- 
forming in the color of the wood to those be‘ore 
‘received of Messrs, Prinee & Sons, and also to the 
|description and colored engraving in the volume 
jabove named ;--the wood of but medium strength 
and dark brownish red ;—or of a color full as dark 


}and much resembling he wood of the St Ghislain, 
| ’ 

‘the Easter Beurre and the Belle de Flanders. 

| In Feb. 1837 we received specimen trees of near 


| . > . 
itwo hundred names of pears from Messrs Baumann of 


Bolwiller and from ancvther source near Paris, and 


and conforming to the colored engraving and de- | 


‘circumstances awakened our suspicions until we | 


t . ; : . . . 

by evidence which we believe most trne and con- 
| F , . a 
'clusive, that the “ Frederic de Wurtemberg” is its 


only and proper name. 

In my forn.er communication, I have stated, that 
when about four years since, I wes at Salem, Mr 
Manning had called my attention to a tree received 
by him in that year from Messrs Buel & Wilsun 
‘as the “Roi de 


Yuremburg”—and believed to 
have been received by them eamengst other kinds 
which they had obtained from the garden of the 
London Horticultural Scciety. This tree, on in- 
spection, we both pronounced to be the same, in all 
its dikeness and similitude, as the Capigumont 
which was sént by Mr Knight; it has since borne 
fruit, which has been exhibited, and proyes to be 
| identically the same as that received of him. Since 
‘that time we have sent direct to Dr Van Mons of 
Louvain in Flanders, for scions of the “ Frederic 
de Wurtemberg,” and he also has sent us the scions 
‘of the “ Wurtemberg,” and these same scions, en- 
'gratted by Mr Manning, have also produced fruit 
which has been exhibited by him, and which proves 
to be identically the same with the “« Roi de.Wur- 
te..berg” previously received from Mr Buel, and 
also the same as the fruit sent by Mr Knight as 
the Capiaumont in 1823, 

No reason seems to remain for the basis of the 
| supposition, that any mistake could have occurred 
}on the part of Dr Van Mons, at the time he sent 
|us the * Wurtemberg,” originated as tt was by him- 


| self, since it proves to be identical with the fruit of 


| 


more fully on this point, about the year 1834 or|the same name which was sent by Judge Buel, and 


by him obtained from another source. This con- 
| curring testimony seems the more perfect and com- 
| plete, coming at once as these specimens did from 
two opposite sources and distant points. 

Mr Lowell appears to doubt, whether the Fred- 
eric de Wurtemberg existed, or had a being, at the 
date of 1820—and seemingly for no other reason 
than because it is not to be found in the list of M. 
Parmentier of 1824. He observes on this point— 
|“ 1 prove that Mr Knight must have had this pear 
‘in 1820, probably in 1818. Can Mr Kenrick show 
that the Frederic de Wurtemberg then existed 2 
‘I need not spend words to show that Mr Knight 
could not have sent mea pear which had no being !! 
This is not a frivolous or captious objection ; for 





ter Beurre, the Marie Louise, Passe Colmar, and | the most correct sources then known to usin France, ; M. Parmentier was requested in 1®24 to make a 


Napoleon, as of “large size.” In the Pomological 
Magazine, this last named fruit is figured as con- 
taining full twice the volume of the true Capiau- 
mont. 
Mr Knight is also a large fruit; in similar soils and 
situations, its height and its breadth being fully as 
great, if not greater, han any ef those, kinds 
above named, which all those 2uthors have called 
“large fruits.” 

2d. The color of the fruit as described in the 
Pomological Magazine ix “a fine clear cinnamon, 
fading into yellow in the shade, and acquiring a 
rich bright red next the sui.”” But Mr Thomson, 
whose pre-eminent accuracy and intelligence are 
so fully acknowledged by the editors of that publi- 
cation, has since described the same fruit, in the 
descriptive catalogue of fruits of the garden of the 
London Society, and perhaps with greater accuracy, 
as “ brownish red.” But this description evidently 
belongs not to the Capiaumont of Mr Knight, 
which is very peculiar as well as beautiful, and of 


a brilliant or splendid red next the sun; no fruit is | it necessary here, I might again add also the testi- 


more so that I have ever seen; the color yellow in 
the shade. 


3d. The wood of the pear sent by Mr Knight, is 


Now we all knew that the Capiaumont of 


and amongt these was found, by name, the Beurre 


Capiaumont, ‘These trees being inoculated on the 
guince stock, have since borne fruit, both here and 
at Mr Ives’; the fruit of “ middle size,” and turbin- 
ate, or, conforming in appearance to the description 
of the fruit in the English publication ;--the wood 
also of the same dark red complection as of all the 
specimens before received, of Messrs. Prince and 
Thomson and of Dr Van Mons. 
this kind, as [ have particularly noticed, the leaves 
|late in autumn assume a color corresponding with 
that of the wood, becoming of a dark red dye. 

Thus have I attempted'to prove, not by assump- 
ition alone, but by evidence, that the Capiaumont 
/which was sent as such, by Mr Knight to Mr Low- 
ell in 1823, is not the true Capiaumont. Here then 





are the facts, the concurrent foreign testimonies, | 


In all the trees of 


list of all the pears he then knew. He did, and 
‘the London Society voted him their gold medal of 
the value of ten guineas for it. In that list the 
Roi de Wurtemberg and the Frederic de Wurtein- 
berg are not found.” 

| To the above I reply, that the Wurtemberg is 
‘not the only fine fruit which then had a being, 
| though unknown to M. Parmentier at the time he 
formed his list in 1824, and therefore omitted by 
him from this cause; the Angouleme, our own far 
famed Seckel, and many others, could be named, 
which are also of this number, and omitted in that 
ilist from this same cause, 

| At what period of time the Wurtemberg was 
originated, I am at present unable t» say, but that 
‘it had existence previous to 1820, cannot as I think, 
with reason be doubted; as it certainly is suffi- 


—of the Pomological Magazine, of the intelligent4 ciently evident that it did exis? previous to the date 


Mr Thomson of the garden of the London Society 
—of some of the most intelligent men of France 
—also of Dr Van Mons and of Flanders. Were 


mony on this point of M. De Wael. 
It now only remains to show what the.Capiau- 
mont thus sent by Mr Knight actually 1s, or to show 


of M. Parmentier’s list in 1824. This I infer from 
/a notice of this fruit in the abridged descriptive 
catalogue of fruits contained in the collection of 


| 1823. In that catalogue, at pace 26, mention is 


| 
'Dr Van Mons, which was printed at Louvain in 
| 


'made of the “ Frederic de Wirtemberg;” as a k'1nd 
| originated by Van Mons himself, and so named vy 
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him at the particular request of the King. This 
notice vccurs in the premier or Ist series, which in- 
cludes many of the old kinds as wellas new. But 
all of those kinds which were then but. of a very 
recent date, are enumerated only in the 2d and 3d 
series of that work. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Jan. 1, 1839. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN MAKING 
3EET SUGAR. 

The editors of the New York Observer have 
been iavored withe following letter from Hon. H. 
L. Ellsworth, commissioner of patents, to a friend 
in New York, with permission to publish it. 

Washington, Oct. 10th, 1838. 

D.ar Srr,—Since your leaving the city, I have 
had the perusal of a late paper published in Paris, 
containing a communication from M. Michael Che- 
valier, on the subject of Beet Sugar. It would 
indeed seem that we must soon approach perfection, 
so quickly is one improvement crowding upon an- 
other! The difficult and tedious process of ordi- 
nary evaporation, with all the concomitants of blood, 
animal carbon, &c. &c. are to be d'spenséd with, 
and instead of three, four, and five per cent., nine 
per cent. is to be surely obtained in less time and 
with half the expense ; in addition to this, the com- 
mon sugar is refined without any new solutiun, or 
even changing the moulds. 

Desiccation, or drying of beets, hos been recom- 
mended. This is certainly the correct principle, 
us much noxious matter is carried off by evapora- 
tion and the bulk of the beet is reduced five-sixths, 


|'ment to watch 


enabling the farmer, who lives at a distance from | 


the factory, to transport his produce with trifling 
- . "2 , } = ) . 
expense, -Experiments made before the French 


Academy, show that there are in 100 pounds of beet, | 


85 pounds of water, 10 5-10ths pounds of sugar, 
5-10ths of mucilage, and 4 pounds of fibrous mat- 
ter. This was extracted by M. Beyrand in eight 
ininutes, by the aid of heat and pressure. In the 
Dutchy of Baden the slower process is adopted, 


and one better suited to large establishments. M. | 


Schuetzenbach, at Paden, cuts the beets into pieces 
one-third of an inch apart, by a vertical knife. 
These are again subdivided by other sharp knives. 
As soon as they come in contact with the warm air 
they curl up, and lose all their adhesive property, 
(so common to some vegetables) and allow a free 
circulation of heat in the kiln. Kilns are heated 
to 34 or 40 Reaumur. ‘The apparatus of Mr 8. is 


simple, ‘The cutting machine costs not more than 
$100. One half a horse power is sufficient to pro- 


pel this, and working every day for three months, 
it cuts 1,000,600 kilograms, equal to 1,093 tons. 

A stove, or kiln, 10 feet long by 9 fect high, 
during 24 hours dries 3000 pounds of beets, and 
consumes 420 lbs. of charcoal, 
or kilns would dry all that would be cut with the 
above machine. Mr 8S. reduces the dry beet to a 
coarse powder, and stows this away in casks or 
bins, sprinkling it with lime. In this manner it 
will keep perfectly good a long time. ‘When it is 
wanted for manufacture, a small quantity of water 
is added to it, which produces sweet water, which 
is easily evaporated by Roth’s apparatus, without 
any other preparation. The first crystallization 
produces what is called “a good fourth,” which 


Three such stoves 


after a second crystallization makes a common st- 
gar. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


The advantages of this method are such, th:t 


beets in 1837 (less rich than former years,) yielded 
8 per cent. of sngar, instead of 5 per cent, which 
was the highest by the old process. 

A great desideratuin is now obtained of making 
refined sugar by the aid of pressure in three days, 
without a change of the moulds! In the old mode 
it required three weeks, 

The researches of a young chemist of ‘Toulouse, 
promise great advantages. He has invented a new 
sacchrometer, by which he can discover to a fiftieth 
part, the richness of the saccharine matter in beets, 
and ail other substances containing erystallizable 
As | remarked before, 100 pounds of beets 
contain 10 pounds of sugar, allowing one per cent. 


sugar. 


for waste, nine percent. remains. 
and extract the sugar, does not cost over ten francs: 


To dry the beet 


add to this, the cost of the bect twelve francs— 
twentvtwo frances ; 
cost $4 50-100 or five cents per pound; and, for 


making ninety pounds of sugar 


refining and other contingencies 50 per cent., and 
excellent refined French sugar costs only about 7 
cents a pound, 

To perfect the present inventions the French 
Government have offered premiums to discover the 
best method of drying tie beet—extracting the 
sugar—converting raw sugar into refined, without 
changine-the moulds, also for the best sacchrom- 
eter. 

What greater encouragement is needed, if these 
discoveries can be brought to this country. How 
desirable is it, that there should be an agricultural 
bureau added to soime department of the Govern- 
over these interests. No country 
has neglected the laboring classes who till the 


ground so muchas our own—but I will not en-| 


large on this point, for Congress seem disposed 
to take up the matter, and will [ trust do seme- 
thing corresponding to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject. 

When we consider that our rich lands yield 20 
tons of beets per acre, equal to 40,000 Ibs., and that 
nine per cent. would give 3,600 lbs. of sugar, leaving 
a valuable residuum for agricultural purposes, we 
must congratulate those whose means have so long 
denied them the full enjoyment of one of the great- 
est luxuries of life, and congratulate our country 
too, on such additional means of making us inde- 
pendent. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have learned that 
Mr Charles L. naturalized citizen 
of the U.S. and for the last two years a resident 
of this city, has in preparation a paper on this sub- 
ject, showing the present state of the manufacture 


Fleischinenn, a 


of beet sugar on the continent, which will soon be 
laid before the public. Mr Fleischmenn is a native 
of Bavaria. _ He was edueated in the Royal and 
Polytechnical schools at Schleissheim, near Munich, 
and in consequence of his attainments was on his 
craduating, appointed Inspector of the Public Do- 
main, and director of the estates of Connt Seins- 
ham, which comprise twentyfour villages. Should 


any company be formed in this country, for the 


cultivation of the Beet, and the manufacture of 


sugar, E know of no one so admirably fitted by his 
education and experience, for the service of such 
an association; and fF say this, less from a personal 
regard and respect which [ entertain for Mr Fleisch- 
menn, than from the earnest wish I feel for the 
early and successful introduction, on an extensive 
scale, of this new source of national wealth into 
our country. With great regard, 


(Signed) H. L. ELLSWORTH. 
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IN THE WINTER. 


ite the surprise of many of 


WATERING CATTLE 
Perhaps it would « 


our readers, should we assert that cattle generally 
suffer more from thirst in winter, than during the 


sat of Sarmmer, 


Ye: there is strong reason to be- 
Cattle 
whose winter food consists entirely of hay, straw, 
anil other dry materials ‘ 


heve that this is to a creat extent the case. 


need a plentiful and fre- 


quent supply of pure fresh water. This many do 
not obtain, as nearly all running stre 


“ins are cover- 
1 a) } ’ 
ed with ice, us cattle are ob] ved to wander a con- 


siderable distayce from the yard to the watering 
place, through deep snows or over a slippery path, 
exposed to the j 


by other cattle, and rat 


annoyance of doys, or to be cored 

her than endure this, they 

from a want of 

been ascertained that a bullock, 
] 


command, 


water. It has 


who has 


often suffer much 
water at 
It should 
cattle at al 
and not on a distant part of the farm, or in 


will drink it eight times a day. 
ulways therefore be easy of access to 
times; 
the men rnad a hy ler that e la ~ hel 

he open road, so that tn order that ¢ ttle may help 
themselves to it, you are obliged to leave your gate 


" | 
open, Or barh-y 


ird bars down, and thus your yard 
other ill-bred 
possession of whatever fodder 
they can lay their mouths upon, and pay no regard 
to the rights of Dr Anderson 
says that he knew a man who became very rich 


is thronged witl rant colts and 


anunals, who take 

) 
meum and tuum, 
by being great in lille matters, that is attending 
carefully to things which other men consider of 
too little consequence to claim their notice; and 
this man always that his 
cattle, particularly his mileh cows, should have a 
constant supply of the purest 


made Jt a point to see 
water.—Farmer’s 
Calendar. 


Minter.—The more experience we have with 
this production, the better we are pleased with it, 
and the fact of the deficiency of the pastures the 
present season urges us to suggest the propriety of 
farmers introducing its culture into their respective 
systems of husbandry. How fortunate ft would be 
for those who are now compelled to feed out their 
winter stock of hay, had they been so fortunate as 
to flush up a few acres of their harvest fields, after 
the grain was cut off, and put it down in millet, to 
cut and feed their stock. Two acres of it in good 
ground, would yield grass enough to soil twenty 
head of cattle six weeks, and carry them in good 
conéiteon into the middle of autumn. Should sueh 
prec#ation be taken in future, and the necessity for 
the use of it us green food not occur, it could be 
suflered to ripen its seed for market, which, after 
being threshed out, would leave a large quantity 
of excellent provender to add to the winter 
stock. 

ut whether drought should occur or not, if cut 
and given to the milch cows, from its succulence 
and nutritious qualities, it would greatly add to the 
yield and quality of the milk and butter, and there- 
lry increase the revenue of the dairy.— Farmer and 
Gardener. 


A new mode of furnishing masts to steam vessels, 
by which they may be set up or taken down, when 
required, in less than two hours, has lately been in- 
vented in France, a description of which was read 
to the Academy des Sciences. The improvement 
consists in making the masts of numbers of sheet 
spars, capable of being so well joined as to equal 
the solidity of ordinary masts. 
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Boston, WepnespvaAy, JANUARY 16, 1839. 


NOTICE. 

The subscriber, Commissioner of Agricultural Survey, 
has taken, for the winter, an office at No. 62 North Mar- 
ket street, over the office of the New England Farmer 
and Agricultural Seed store, where he will be happy to 
see his agricultural friends on the business of his zppoint- 
ment. 

He may be ordinarily found at his office from 9 to 12 
M.; and his agricultural friends will find his otlice open 
at all times of day, and the agricultural publications and | 
papers of the country at hand for their perusal. 


HENRY COLMAN. 


Jan. 1, 1839. 
, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, AND SEED STORE. 


We regret to find, that, with some of our friends, mis- 
apprehensions have prevailed as to the course which the 
Farmer has pursued in notices of or omissions to notice | 
agricultural improvements, and that unfavorable inferences | 
have been made as to its impartiality and disinterested- | 
ness in the great cause to which it has now been for six- | 
teen yeurs steadily devoted. We are happy to go into 


this subject ; and ask only a candid and just verdict, after | 


all the evidence of the case is in. 


It has been said, that the New England Farmer has 


refused to notice improvements made in ploughs by some } 


of their contemporaries, and to publish communications 
respecting them, lest the commendation of some other | 
plough might injure the sale of Howard’s plough, of | 
which the proprietors of the New England Farmer are | 
the manufacturers, and the owners of the patent right. 
It is not true that the New England | 


: as 
Farmer has ever declined or refused tofpublish communi- | 


This is an error. 


cations of an intelligent character, and respectable in 


manner, in reference to any plough, to any agricultural 


implement, or to any agricultural improvement whatever. | 
li has not done it. It does not wish or design to do it 
On the contrary it invites such communications ; and 


promises a fair field to any temperate discussion of any 


subject connected with agriculture, seeking to correct 
error; to remove prejudice; and in any and every way | 
to advance science aud improvement. So far from wishes } 
ing to stifle light on these subjects by covering it with a! 
bushel, we would anxiously lift it as bigh as our little 
candlestick will enable us to raise it, that it may give 
light to all that are in the house. This was the course 
pursued by the eminent and lamented founder of this 
journal, who belonged emphatically to the family of the 
Searchers and Inquirers after truth ; and who had not 
only no connexion by blood or atiinity with the Knowall 
family, but as far as his exemplary benevolence and cour- 
tesy would permit him to do it, he even disdained their 
acquaintance. If we therefore should be recreant or 
faithless in any measure to the cause of free discussion 


and free inquiry in relation to all agricultural matters in 
the New England Farmer, we should be afraid that we 
should see his ghost at the foot of the bed frowning upon 
us after we had blown out the light; and we should get 
no sleep that night. 

The ground of the misapprehension we suppose has 
been this. We have in some cases declined inserting in 
our journal the business advertisements of other agricul- 
tural publishers and seed and machine dealers. As the 
New England Farmer is not an advertising paper, ex- 
cepting incidentally, we have never felt bound to admit 





| to engage. 


advertisements of any kind in any case; and in the next 
place, we have felt at liberty to give our own the prefer- 
ence, and have not always had room enough for them; 
but have many times been under the necessity of sus- 
pending or excluding our own for the sake of giving our 
subseribers more editorial matter and more general read- 
ing. 

We will say in justice to ourselves, that we have no 
prejudice nor ill-humor towards any of our contempora- 
ries engaged in the same line of business with ourselves. 
We shall not begrudge them any bonest success; nor 
envy them any success obtained by dishonorable means, 
if perchance they should in an evil hour be tempted to 
resort to any such means, an occurrence the possibility 
of which we do not mean to affirm or even to insinuate. 
We wish them well. Competition is the life of trade ; 
and in an honorable nvalry, who shall do the most and 
the best for the cause of agriculture, we are always ready 
We wean to sell the best seeds and the best 


(implements that can be had; and on the most liberal 
terms. If any will do better than we do in this matter, ' 


we shall drive the spurs home and lay on the whip, and | 


see if we cannot keep still ahead. We will not crowd 


our neighbors fiom the course nor bolt ourselves. The 


horse we ride as seedsmen and machinists is the Ameri- ! 


can Eclipse. He has been long known on the turf; and 
therefore we do not think it necessary to say any more 
of his speed or bottom. ‘They will speak for themselves. 
We are no jockies and we disdain all tricks. We ask 
for the purse only when it is fairly won. 

The New England Farmer as the pioneer of agricul- 
tural intelligence in New England and the United States 
will hold its colunins open to every intelligent and prac- 
tical agriculturist, who wil! favor us with the result of his 
inquiries or experience. 


posed that we endorse all the sentiments, opinions, or 


theories, which we publish. ‘This cannot be expected of 


us though we do not always take pains either to deny or 
refute them. Our opinions shall not be withheld, where 


the occasion demands their expression, and where they 


the message of the Governor received. It is a document 
full of interest to the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
The condition of the finances of the State are particular- 
ly commended to the attention of the Legislature. There 
are few things more perilous to prudence and virtue in 
States as well as individuals than too much money or too 
much credit. Improvidence grows up in such cases like 
weeds from 4 compost heap. We have got somewhat 
into debt. "The most disagreeable item, and one of the 
largest, is our county expenses, which we suppose are 
occasioned by prosecutions for crimes or infractions of the 
law. ‘The natural inference from this fact is a painful 
one. From an inquiry proposed in the Senate we shall 
know more of this matter presently. When we know 
more, we shall say more. We say now only in passing, 
that the great object of wise and humane Legislators 
should be to prevent rather than to punish crime. In 
this benevolent work we console ourselves with the be- 
lief that the world is advancing. May a merciful Provi- 
dence speed its progress. 


THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 
We have been honored with a notice from the Boston 
Cultivator, which perhaps deserves a passing remark. 


| Whether the promise in the prospectus was that the Cul- 


[It will not of course be sup- | 


tivator should contain a quar‘er more matter or the sheet 
be a quarter larger than the New England Farmer, does 
not constitute a remarkable difference. If it were to be 
a quarter larger it was a fair interence that it would con- 
tain a quarter more, as the Cultivator would hardly offer 
it as an inducement to subscribe that it was to contain a 
quarter more blank margin than the Farmer. This is a 
beautiful example of special pleading, which we think 
could have been learnt nowhere else but at the bar of 
some Justice’s court. 

The insinuation that we were disposed to steal his 


title by saying in our address, that the N. E. Farmer was 


feminently a family paper, is admirably well timed when 


have been made up upon fair inquiry and full evidence. | 


The reports of all committees of Agricultural Societies 
in relation to anything connected with the subject shall 
always be cheerfully given to the public as soon as re- 
We shall be 


@nxious not to propagate errors of opinion in any form or 


ceived, without alteration or abatement. 


under any cireumstances, where they would do harm. 
Rather than do this we should prefer at any time that 
our “ whole form should be thrown into pi.” Our great 
object being the advancement of a sound and profitable 
agneulture, we shall bend all our forces to this point; 
and cherishing nothing but gratitude to our benefactors, 
whose kindness we highly appreciate, and good will to 
our competitors, whose honest success we hope will 
stimulate us to new exertions in the common cause, we 
shall take care whatever happens to our form that nothing 
shall throw our good humor into pi. 

Tue Proprietors or THE New Eneianp 

Faruer, AcricutruraL Warenouse 
AND Seep Srorne.—No. 52 Norru 
Market Srrret, Boston. 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

CoxGress.—No measure of importance has yet been 
matured in either house of Congress The disposition of 
tne Smithsonian bequest, amounting to half a million of 
dollars, for the purposes of education, has been under 
consideration. 
plan of the most liberal character will be matured and 
adopted 

SraretLeaistaturr.—The government of the State 


for the current year has been completely organized ; and 


We can only express the hope that a | 


the facts are considered. There is a point in the case 
which we think will puzzle his forensic sagacity to dis- 
pose of. The address to the public in the N. E. Farmer 
in which it is said that the New England Farmer has 
been eminently a family paper, was published on the 26th 
of December. The prospectus of the Cultivator first 
appeared in the Boston Courier of the 28th of December. 
The first number of the Cultivator was issued the 2d of 
January. Now how could we know that the Cultivator 
was to be called a family paper before it was announced 
to the public. We should like to be informed by what 
art the sex is to be ascertained before the child is born. 
If the Boston Cultivator will teach this philosophy it 
will certainly contain a good deal more matter than the 
N. E. Farmer, and we shall cheerfully recommend it to 
Col. Stone of the New York Commercial and all the dis 
ciples of Dr Poyen and Miss Gleason. 

We are entirely disposed to keep the peace; and do 
assure the respected editor of the Cultivator in perfect 
good humor that we shall not come near him again even 
with a friction match ; and that at least while the weather 
We shall 


be happy to exchange papers with him and will cheer- 


remains cool we hope his milk will not sour. 


fully pay him any boot which either the superior size or 
character of the Cultivator will in his own judgment au- 
thorize him to demand. Instructed by his example we 
When Judge 


Spooner, formerly of Plymouth, a man pre-eminent for his 


will behave as well as we know how 


suavity and courtesy, in passing through his barnyard one 
morning, was knocked down by a ram, his politeness did 
not even then forsake him; but brushing the dirt from 
his clothes and taking his hat in his hand he made a low 
bow to the assailant and in the gentlest tones besought 


him—Don't butt again, Mr Rammy! Don’t butt again, 
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Mr Rammy! How ean we do better than to follow this 
good deacon’s christian pattern. We bow, therefore, re- 
spectfully to the editor of the Cultivator and beg him to 


relax the muscles of his neck and raise his head. And 


don’t butt again Mr Cultivator ! Don’t butt again ! 


Tue * UNCHRISTENED CoRRESPONDENT” 
or THE N. E. Farmar. 


} 


| 


Erratom.—lIn our last number we spoke of the beau- 
tiful New Year's Address of the Carrier of the Salem 


Gazette as “ pathetic ’’ The printer, who we presume 


if a blazing partizan, could make nothiug else of it but 


patriotic. What a goose! We hope the gentle author 


The mistakes of these fellows 
There 


is a frightful boy in the office, whom the printers from 


did not see this blunder. 


are outrageous. ‘ Our sufferings is intolerable.” 


time immemorial have called by avery bad name. From 
their mistakes we should not be surprised to find, if we 
cou!d pull their stockings off, that our compositor and 
prooi reader belonged to the same family. They cer- 


tainly play the deuce with our manuscripts. 





FOR SALE, A &titST RATE FARM, 

Well situated on the road lealing from the Theological 
Seminary in Antover, to the old Loston road : lately owned 
by Peter F. Shed, and well known as the David Blunt Farm, 
containing 70 acres, more or less. There is about 20 acres 
of good Woodland within sight of the house. The remuin- 
der of the farm is in good condition, and is generally consid- 
ered, by those acquainted with it, to be “a garden spot.’ | 
There are from 300 to 500 apple trees on the place, indepen- 
dently of other fruit trees of great value. The farm is well 
walled and watered, the buildings in first rate order, and | 
there are upon it three wells of excellent, soft water. It 1s | 
well situated for a gentleman wishing for a residence in the | 
country, being retired, and yet jn the immediate vicinity of } 
the public Schools and the Theological Seminary ;—or for 
the farmer, who wishes to raise vegetables for market, the 
land being all good, and markets near. It lies about half a | 
mile from the Ballard Vale Factory, one mile from the Rail | 
Road depot, and nine miles from Lowell. ‘There are upon 
the place about ten cords of mauure. 

The conditions of sale will be liberal, the owner being | 
obliged on account of ill health, to go South.—For particu- | 
lars, inquire of the subscriber, on the premises. 


ANDREW B. STIMPSON. | 


| 
| 





Andover, Janaary 15, 1839. 4w 


MONOGRAPHY OF THE CAMELLIA, 

Just published and for sale hy Joseph Breck & Co. at the | 
Agricaltural Warehouse and Seed Store, a Monography of | 
the Genus Camellia, or an Essay on its Culture, Description 
and Classification, illustrated by two Synoptical Tables: 
the first containing the names of two hundred and seventy | 
varieties, with the color and form of the flowers, the species 
or variety which have produced thei, the place of their or- 
igin, and the period of their introduction wto Europe; and 
the second presents two aseending gamuts, in which are 
painted the shades of color peculiar to the known Camellias 
with their specific denominations. By the Abbe Berlese, | 
member of several French and foreign learned societies. | 
Translated from the French by Henry A. S. Dearborn. 

Jan. BS, 1839. 





WANTED. 

A skilful, honest, industrious farmer and kitchen garden- 
er to take a farm ia the county of Bristol, near to the Provi- 
dence market, to take and manage on shares, a pretty exten 
sive establishment for raising and selling hay, eorn, reget: 
bles, fruit, milk, pigs and poultry. No one will be reeeived | 
without the best recommendations. Apply at the N. E. 
Farmer Office. C. WEEKS. 

Jan, 15, 1839. 


WANTED. } 

In the Seed Garden, connected with the New England Ag 
ricultural Warehouse, a first rate farmer; one who has some 
knowledge of the management of hot beds would be pre- 
ferred. Inquire at the N. EB. Farmer Oftice, Nos 41 & 52 
North Market St. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 








NOTICE. 

A person now in the Nursery business, on a limited scale, | 
who has peculiar advantages for its extension, not possessed 
by any other individual in this country, wishes to connect | 
himself with some. person who can furnish a small capital, | 
sufficient to make the business loth pleasant and profitable. | 
Inquire at the office of the N, E. Farmer. 

Nov. 21, 1838. 


Reported forthe New England Fatiuer. | 


At Market, 210 Beef Cattle, 75 Stores and 600 Sheep. 
Prices.— Beef Cattle.—We quete to correspond with | 
last week, viz: First quality, $7 25a8750 Second | 


quality, $6 50 a $7 U0. 


Third quality, $5 25 a $6 50 
Sheep —l ots were taken at $2 75, $5 00, $5 590, 


$3 75 and $5 00. 


Swine.—None at Market, and net in demand 


THERMOMETRICA! 


Reyorted for the New England Farmer, 

Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 

of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending January 13. 


JaNvARy, 1839. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 


Monday, 7 26 42 | 36 | 
Tuesday, os. MT ee 20. | 
Wednesday, 9 i4 44 20 | 
Thursday, lo| 38 |} 4 38 | 
Friday, it} 30 | 48 | 42 
Saturday, 12| 33 8 | «O56 
Sunday, 3; 26 {| 30 | @ | 





} duct which comes into the barn yard, and a good orchard. 


| this fall or winter, or next spring 


Tulips, Ranunculuses, An emones, Auriculas, Car 
nations, Picotees, Pinks, nud Geraniums. 

Hf. GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, by ap 
pointment florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, hegs re- 
spectfully to call the attention of his friends end the admir 
ers of flowers in America generally, to his extensive collection 
of the ahove flowers, which from bis having been very suc- 
cessful in their cultivation this season he can offer at very 
moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 
persons about commencing the growth of the Tulip (which 
in England is becoming very fashionable) the under eoilec- 
tions in beds, as it is hy far the cheapest mode of purchasing 
them. : 

Tulips arranged in beds with their names. 


BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, January 14, 1059.; PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


reOM 1° 








Asnes, Pearl, per 100 |hs. 700} 7 26 
Pa, 4 * @ 600! 612 
Beans, white, Foreign, bushel, 135) 175 
wg Domestic, . ‘ ve ie. 200! 226 
Beer, mess, ; : . barre] | 17 00) 17 50 
No-ls . 7 ‘ : — oF 1450/15 00 
prime, : ‘ 1, «6 12 00 | 12 50 
Beeswax, (American) pound 25 | 34 
Cueese, new milk, « 8 | 10 
FeATHERS, northern, geese, “ 
southern, geese, - Fate 37 46 
Frax. (American) . ; “ ‘ 12 
| Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, quinta], 362) 3680 
Haddock, ° a6 175 1 87 
Macxere., No. 1, F barre] | 127513 00 
FLour, Genesee, cash, . cy = 900) gl2 
Baltimore, Howard street, as 850} § 62 
Baltimore, wharf, } « 5 50 
Alexandria, “ 8 50 
Rye, . ; “ | § 50 
Meat, Indian, iv bbls. ; “ 400| 425 
| Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel} ! 00 1 02 
‘southern flat, yellow, “ 97 | 98 
white, : | “ 95 | 96 
Rye, northern, . . wh 
Barley, ; ; a 100; 105 
Oais, northern, (prime) | “ 54; 58 
| Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs. 18 00 | 20 00 
| Eastern screwed, . ' ; | 14 00} 15 00 
| Hops, Ist quality, pound 7 | 18 
2d quality, “ 16 
LaAnp, Boston, Ist sort, ; F “6 | 
southern, Ist sort, : . “ 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, | “ 29 30 
do country do. “ 25 27 
Baltimore city tannage, it 26 28 
do. dry hides, . “ 24 25 
New York red, light, . “ 23 25 
Boston, do. slaughter, “ 23 24 
Boston dry hides, “ © 23 
Lime, best sort, ‘ , cask 85} 90 
Oit, Sperm, Spring and Summer, . ‘gallon 


First Class. 
A bed of 30 rows containing 210 bulbs including severat of 


the newest varieties, - - . : = . £15 

A bed of 45 rows, - - . “ : ‘ a: ea 

A bed of 60 rows, - - . - - 25 guineas 
econd Class. | 

A bed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, : £10 

A bed of 45 rows do - : ‘ £14 

A bed of 60 rows do - : . £17 10s 


Tulips not arranged. 

100 Superfine sorts with their names from 7 7s to £13 
Superfine mixtures, from - - - 7s 6d te 2is 
Ranunculvses. 

100 Superfine sorts, with theirnames from £3 3s to £5 5s 
Superfine mixtures, from - . : 5s lo 21s per 100 

Anemones. 
100 Superfine sorts with their names, - - 
Superfine double mixtures from 
Auriculas. 
25 Superfine sorts with their names, - - £3 13s 6d 
Catalogues with the prices of the other articles may be | 


£3 10s 


10s 6d to 2ts per 100 


| had on application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
* €0w. 


‘FARM FOR SALE. 
A Farm situated in the southwesterly part of Townsend, | 


Orders received by 
Nov. |. 


| on the road leading from Townsend west village to Worces- | 


ter. Said farm contains 110 acres of land divided into mow- | 
ing and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a | 
one story house, with two front rooms, kitchen, buttery, and | 
two bed rooms well finished ; parlor papered ; wood house ; 
well, under cover, forty feet barn, and shed, a large sheep 
house, fifteen by thirty feet, a large cooper shop, and another 
small house well finished, on the lower floor; a good aque- 


The subscriber will sell a part or all, and give possession 

Those who wish to buy, 

will do well to call on the subscriber, who lives on the prem 

ises, and look for themselves. ASA H. ADAMS. 
Nov. 291838. 


CARTER’S GUIDE BOARD BRANDS. 
A very useful article for country towns ; they consist of an 


lalphabet of letters, with a series of figures, hands, &c. of 


suitable size, (forty pieces in number.) well packed in a box. 
A set of brands would probably serve a town fora century, 
and supply the necessary guide. boards. The letters are 


| burnt into the board, with a neat brand and may be read at | 


a great distance and will endure until the board perishes. | 
Every town should be supplied with a set of these brands, 
and if used in their poor houses, the guide boards would cost 
merely nothing. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 


t 
‘eae 
i 
| Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 lhs. | cask | 
i 
] 


Winter, 


Whale, refined, 50 65 





108; 110 
9 87 3 00 


> 
Pork, extra clear, . > ‘ barrel | 25 00 | 26 00 
clear, . : P : é os 24 00 | 24 50 
Mess, é ‘ ; . “ | 22 00 | 24 00 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, : - bushel} 263) 275 
Red Top, southern, “ 80; 100 
northern, , ° ° 

Hemp, . : ; ° “ 262) 300 
Flax, . ; , ; ° a 175} 187 

Red Clover, northern, pound 

Southern Clover, A ° “i 
Soap, American, No. 1, : ; “ 6 7 
= No. 2, ‘ ‘ aa 5 6 
TALLow, tried, ; ; : ad 12 13 
TeazLes, Ist sort, , . - pr M.| 300; 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 57 62 
Ameriean, full blood, washed, ” 52 | 55 
do. 3-4ths bo. 66 47 | 60 
do. 1-2 do. = 42 45 
do. 1-4 and common, “ 37 40 
{ Pulled superfine, . : “ 52 | 55 
} No. t, ‘ . - 47 50 
s)No.2, . - ; ° 30 | 36 
7 =! No. 3, : = | 








RETAIL PRICES, 





Hams, northern, . : pound 15) 16 
southern and western, . | “ } 

Porn, whole hogs, - 9; 10 
Pouttry, per lin, , ' P oh 2 12 16 
SUTTER, tub, ” 20 26 
lump, ” +} 26 28 

Ec6s, ° . dozen 30 | 36 
Pot ATOES, new, “ ‘ ‘ barrel | 1 50 | 200 
ApPLes, : ‘ j : ‘ “ 175 |200 

| Cever, P i . 5 , ‘ a | 200 |226 

















BONE MANURE. 
The subscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the public 
that he has been im the Bone business more than ten — 


and Las spent mucn time and money to ascertain how bones 
} 


| may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 


they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth asa manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 


j and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 





——— 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


JANUARY 16, 1829. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


(From the New York Journal of Commerce 
MY FATHER’S HALF BUSHEL. 
My Father's Havr-BusneL comes oft to my mind, 
And wakens deep feelings of various kind ; 


*T was an honest half-bushel—a noble half-bushel, 


It held a half-bushel of thirtytwo quarts ! 


When I think of that bushel—my Father's half-bushel, 
That dear old half-bushel so honest and true! 
Then look at the bushels, our city half bushels, 


Little dandy-half bushels, it makes one feel bluc! 


Oh! my Father's half bushel—that country half-bushel, 
Its like, or my Father’s—oli when shall I see ? 
"T'was a blessed half-bushel, and he a bless’d man, 


For he fill’) his half-bushel, and something threw free ! 


Alas! I’ve long search'd for their likeness in vain ! 
Searce a man, or half-bushel, but what gives me pain, 
So unlike to my Father's, their measures, and measure, 


My life is nigh robb’d of al! peace and all pleasure ! 


Yet all the half-bashels, if mean, are mot small; 
I’m vex'd with the great ones the most, after all. 
Oh, mark out that Ash-man’s next time he shall call, 
"Tis a monstrous half-bushel—holds quarts sixty four ; 


Do send the base rascal away from your door ! 


"Tis a fact I am stating, no slanders I utte x, 


But who can forbear, when cheated, to mutter ? 
In New York, a barrel (1 pray you, don’t laugh) 


Won't 1oLD so MUCH ASUKS, AS "TATERS, BY HALF! 


Zounds! what are the lawyers, and what are the laws, 
Ray ! } or | r 

But bug-bears and phantoms, mere feathers or straws ? 
Unless half-bushels are all made as one, 


Like father’s half-bushel, I say we're undone! 


Vew Vor, Dee. 11, 1832 J. B. i. { 
tat eae 
Dovrres Perrormep sy a Goop Farmer.— 


ry 


’ agi ‘ | 
ia approach of winter always induces the thoucht- | 
ful, careful, and industrious farmer to look about 


him to sce that he is prepared to meet so boister- 


ous and inclement a season of the year in the beast 


possible manner. His windows, his doors, and the 


roofs of his buildings, are all examined, and, if 
necessary made tight and secure. His barn and | 
stables are looked to and put in good order. His | 
sheep, hogs, and poultry have all] comfortable, dry 
lodgings prepared for them in due season, for he 
knows that no animal can thrive and do well, that 
is not well housed, and we!l fed, and every way | 
made clean and comfortable. His potatoes, his | 
sugar beets, his turnips, and all his winter fruits 
and vegetables are well secured against 
] 


placed in such positions that ready access can be 


rost, and 


had to them when necessary, without subjecting 


them to danger of injury by exposure to the wea- 


ther. lis fuel is so arranged and prepared for | 


current use, that his famgiv can procnre it withou 


any unnecessary 
winter. 


exposure to the rude biasts of 


His fields and meadows are kept closed 
during the winter and early pert of spring, so that 
animals may not be permitted to ransble over them 
and injure his grounds, His barn yard is so ar- 


ranged that his cattle never leave it during the 


period of winter feeding, by which means he saves 


all their manure for the nourishment of his crops. 


tools are all 





¢ 


His. impiements of husbandry and 


'meliorating influence of 


| where, 


ital complaint, consumptien. 


- _ 7 
carefully housed and arranged in good order, so 
J > ol ? 


that they can be had when wanted for use. His 
garden, in which not a weed has been permitted to 
perfect and scatter its seed during the autumn, is 
thrown up into ridges about eighteen inches high, 
separated only by trenches extending from enc to 


‘end of the beds; this he knows exposes to the 


the frost, destioys the 
erubs and worms which seek refuge during the 
winter deep in the ground, and induces the ground 


| moles to look for dryer and warmer lodgings else- 


hy this plan of ridging his garden in the 
full, as soon as the frost is out in the spring, his 
beds are dry and warm, and admit of being level- 
led and worked at once, long 
ground, can with propriety, be moved by the spade ; 


this enables his family to have a supply of garden | 
veretables several weeks earlier than those who 


have less intelligence or industry; the 
tilth and more thorough pulverization of the soil, 
also increases the growth of his plants, and enables 
them the better to protect themselves against the 
contingencies of either very dry or very wet sea- 
SONS 

During the evenings, that are now growing long, 
his wife and daughters are industriously engaged 
in light but necessary household duties, while the 
boys are reading instructive, useful books, and 
among them the Farmer’s Cabinet occupies a con- 


|} spicuous place, both on account of its variety and 


its practical utility ; this furnishes texts for rational 
and improving conversation which cultivates and 


improves their minds and warms their affections, 
{ . 

and produces on them even a greater effect, than 
Dg . e 

| ridging and trenching the garden does on the veg- 


etables.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


DecemBir Diseases.—The principal disorders 
of the past month were of an inflammatory nature 
most frequently occurring about the throat and air- 
passages, sometimes extending to the lining of the 
branches of the wind-pipe. occasioning cough, 
hoarseness, thirst, lassitude, want of appetite, &c., 
denominated cold or catarrh, according as they are 


|} more or less severe. 


Every nation is furnished with so many remedies 


for complaints of this kind, handed down by mothers | 


to daughters, from the old times of simple living 
and long life, that it would not be becoming in us 
to intrude our advice where it is not wanted. 


A cold, however, it should be borne in mind, | 
though in itself a slight disease, is often the fore- | 


runner of that highly dangerous and generally fa- 


communicated from the lining membrane of the 


lungs to their substance; causing ulceration ; and | 


hectic fever succeeds. 

Sometimes it occasions asthma, or dropsy in the 
It should not, therefore, be neglected 
only the most simple precautions, except when the 


disease is of peculiar severity, are requisite. 


chest. ; but 


» | 


Diseases in this month are peculiarly prevalent 
among children, who are apt to overload their sto- 
machs with cakes, pies and-p wn-puddings—three 
most dire offenders in these 
diarrh@as and pneumonie fevers in litle children, 
but dyspepsia, gout, apoplexy, and all the diseascs 
of repletion in great ones, All complaints which 
result from too rich, too stimulating, or too abun- 
dant a diet, are m.re numerous at this season than 
at any other. 

Visceral obstructions are frequent at the ap- 


before fiat, wet | 


deeper | 


The inflammation is 


lays, producing not | 


| proach of winter, and should be cou nteracted by a 
‘cooling regimen. Ripe fruits, and acidulated liquids 
may be used with freedom, buta dry diet should be 
carefully avoided. Colds at this season usually 
end in lung fevers, and typhus commences its in- 
| roads ; the clothing therefore should be warm, and 
every kind of most strictly guarded 
|; against; for in spite of all its festivities, December 
is a dangerous month; its coldness though gene- 
| rally agreeable, is frequently damp and penetrating ; 
}and its dinners, routs and hilarities—those arch 
enemies of blue devils and potent shorteners of the 
| human visage—often lead to worse .diseases than 
they can cure, and to more melancholy thoughts 
than they can dissipate.—Boslon Medical Intelli- 
gencer. 


exposure 





| TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS. 

S. WALKER, of Roxbury. offers for sale in beds, or in 
sucb quantities as may snit purchasers, from 1 to 2500 bulbs 
of choice Tulips. ‘The bulbs were imported from Holland, 
France and England, to which yearly additions have and 
will continue to be imade of the newest and choicest vari- 
etles- Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superb J'ulips, 
will do well to make a selection foy themselves when the 
bulbs are in bloom, (about the ist of June.) The prices will 
conform to the guality of the flowers selected, but in no case 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 
try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like 
quality can be imported. 

Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rows, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, 100 or 1000. 

Viola grandifiora— Pansy, or Hearlsease. Upwards of 
2000 superh varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale, 
when the Tulips are in bloom. 

Ranunculuses—fine mixtures, at from 82 to 35 per 100. 

Pinks—fine named varieties, from 25 cents to $i each. 

For particulars apply to S. WALKER, or to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. eow 


~ 


FRUIT AND ORSAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIES &te 
Nursery of William Kenrick. 
The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees for 1833 is now ready, and will be sent 
toall who apply. It comprises a most exten- 


iss : aa , 





xs 


sive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 
wees Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 
| Gooselerries, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, Grape 
Vines, &c. The stock of Cherries and Teaches now ready 
is particularly large. Also, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Honeysuckles; Paeonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 
ceous Flowering Plants 
100 OOf Morus Mutticavutis are now offer 
E 4 ed for sale; the trees genuine and 
tine, will be ready jor delivery at the cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadephia, in October next, at prices fair, and 
varying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 
sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties 
Mutberry ard other trees, when so ordered, wil! be secure 
| ly packed for safe transportation to distant plaves, and all 
orders promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
Commission Store, No. 132 Water Street. New York, M.S 
Powe, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
| the subscriber, Nonantuin Elili, Newton, near Boston. 


August 1, 182 WILLIAM KENRICK. 


FARM IN BROOKLINE, 


For sale a farm situated in Breokline, about four miles 
| fron Boston, coutaining forty acres of firstrate Tillage Land, 
jand thirty acres of Woodland and pasture—with a good 
House in comple.e repair; Barn, Chaise-house, Corn-barn, 
Shed, &c 

The Farm will be sold low, together with the Stock, Hay, 
Tools, &c. if applied for soon, at No. 30, North Market St. 
| Beston, or Roabury Street, near Boston line. 


Dec. 26, 18358 JOHN HUNT. 
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